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RUINS OF THE OLD FORT CONANICUT, R.1. 


The island of Conanicut or Connanicut, as it is some- 
times written, lies in Narraganset Bay, in the County of 
Newport, and State of Rhode Island, about three miles 
west of the pleasant town of Newport. Conanicut ex- 
tends towards the north between seven and eight miles, 
and as far south as the most southern portion of Rhode 
Island, its average breadth being about one mile. The 
western shore is about three miles from the Narraganset 
coast ; and on this point is the village of Jamestown. It 
was purchased of the Indians in 1657, and was incorpo- 
rated by its present name, in 1678. ‘I'he soil is remarka- 
bly luxuriant, producing grain and grass in great abun- 


dance. ‘here are about five hundred inhabitants in the 
village. The south end of the Island is called ‘* Beaver’s 


Tail,” and here the Rhode Island Light house was erect- 
ed in 1749, for the convenience and safety of vessels sail- 
ing in the Bay of Narraganset, and the Harbor of New- 
port. ‘The ground at this place is twelve feet above the 
surface of the sea at high tide. From the earth tothe top 
of the light-house cornice, it is fifty-eight feet. There is 
agallery around this part of the building, and within 
stands the lantern, which is eleven feet high, and eight 
feet in diameter. 

In the same quarter of the island may be seen the “Old 
Fort Conanicut.” This is an ancient circular fortress. 

. Tt once served to guard the passage of Narraganset Bay, 
but is now in a dilapidated and deserted state. The pres- 
ent appearance of its rnins is correctly delineated in the 
above engraving. 

Besides the truly delightful Conanicut and Rhode Is- 
land, Narraganset Bay embosoms many other beautiful 
and exuberantly fruitful isles, such as Prudence, Patience, 
and Hope, with a few smaller islands. Its chief harbors, 
independent of Providence and Newport, are Wickford, 

arren, Bristol, Greenwich and Pawtuxet. The rivers 
Providence and Taunton, and numerous lesser streams, 
flow into this capacious bay, which is “ at once the orna- 
ment and the nursing mother of Rhode Island.’ But to 
describe this elegant sheet of water, is to delineate much 
of the most beautiful and useful in nature. It opens into 
the southern coast of the State, between Seaconnet rocks 
on the east, and Point Judith on the west, and spreading 
out the noble harbor of Newport, and narrowing and shal- 
lowing inland for nearly twenty-eight miles, amidst the 
Most diversified and attractive scenery, it terminates in the 
convenient though not very deep harbor of Providence. 

arying from one mile to fifteen, its average breadth is 
about ten miles; and its waters affurd plentiful supplies 
of the finest oysters, lobsters, and fish.— American Mag. 
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ORIGINAL, 
HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
BY J. ALDEN, D. D. 
CHAPTER I, 
“ Brother, I wish you a happy new year,” said Eliza, 
through the key hole of his chamber door. As he made 
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no reply, she repeated it several times in a louder tone, 
and then ran down to express the same wish to her father 
and mother. Having done so, and received a warm kiss 
from each of them, she sat down, and awaited, with some 
feelings of triumph, the coming of her brother. Before 
they separated, the night before, there had been a pleas- 
ant dispute between them, as to which should awake first, 
and wish the other and their parents, a happy new year. 

Samuel was roused from a deep sleep by the pleasant 
voice of his sister. Te was a little vexed that he had 
overslept himself, and it was this feeling that prevented 
him from replying to his sister’s salutation. A moment’s 
reflection showed him that the indulgence of that feeling 
would be a poor way of carrying out his sister’s wishes. 
It would only make himself and others unhappy. So he 
strove against it, and, by the time he was dressed, he had 
banished it entirely. He went down and wished his pa- 
rents and sister a happy new year in-his best manner. 

After a few momeuts passed in pleasant conversation, 
as the clock pointed to the hour for morning worship, 
Eliza got the Bible for her father, and went to the kitch- 
en to call the hired girl. On her return she said, “‘ Mar- 
tha says she can’t come in. She has been hindered, and 
can’t get breakfast ready by the time, if she comes in to 
prayers.” ; ; ; ee 

‘* Ask her to come in,” said Mr. Winters, “ it is of 
more consequence that all the household should worship 
God than that breakfast should be ready at some precise 
moment ” 

Eliza did as she was told. ‘‘ She will be in as soon as 
she can arrange things so that they can be left. When 
she lived at Mr. Ortord’s she couldn't come in to prayers, 
unless she was sure she could have breakfast ready at the 
time.” 

‘She does not live at Mr. Orford’s now,” said Mr. 
Winters, 

Martha came in at that moment looking particularly 
pleased. She loved to attend prayers; for she was a pray- 
ing girl, and she loved to hear Mr. Winters pray ; for he 
always asked for what she needed, though he never men- 
tioned her apart from the rest of his family in his peti- 
tions. 

Before proceeding to read the portion of Scripture which 
he had selected, Mr. Winters made some remarks, calling 
their attention to the goodness of God, in sparing them all 
to behold the commencement of a new year, and in be- 
stowing upon them the blessings which were witheld from 
millions of others who had the same claim upon his boun- 
ty. He then read a portion of Scripture, and made some 
brief comments upon it. A hymn was sung, and a fer- 
vent prayer offered. ‘They then felt that they had begun 
the day. 

Breakfast was ready a very few moments after the usu- 
altime. Prayer did not hinder Martha as much as she 
feared it would. 

‘* Father,’’ said Eliza, “it seems to me that the Lord 
has done more four us, than he has for any body else.” 

“‘ He has, my daughter, done more for us than he has 
for many millions of our race.” 

** But it seems to me that he has done more for us than 
he has for any body else.” 





“ His mercies towards us are great, greater than we can 
conceive; still we are not authorized to limit his goodness 
to what he has done for us.” 

“He has given Mr. Harris’s folks a great many more 
things than he has given us,” said Samuel, not in a com- 
plaining tone, but in atone showing that he thought he 
had brought an unanswerable objection to his sister's as- 
sertion. 

“* What you say is true,” said his father, “but it does 
not follow that the Lord has done more for Mr. Harris's 
family than he has for us. He may have done so; butthe 
fact that he has entrusted him with more property does 
not show it.” 

‘*We are a great deal happier than they are,’’ said 
Eliza. ‘I don’t go any where where they seegyato be as 
happy as we are, and that is why I said I a the 
Lord had done more for us than he had for body 
else.” ‘ 

“Tt is not necessary that we should believe that God 
had done more for us than for any of our fellow creatures, 
in order that we may be thankful for what he has done for 
us, is it?’ 

“Oh no, Sir.”’ 

** Are you willing that God should do more for others, 
than he does for you?” 

* 1 ought to be.” 

“That is not an answer to my question.” 

“Tthink Tam. Tam always afraid to speak with cer- 
tainty about my feelings, where the Lord is concerned.” 

“Your caution is commendable, my dear! We ought 
always to consider well, whenever we say anything re- 
specting our feelings towards the High and Holy One who 
inhabiteth eternity.” 

cuapter ITI. 


After breakfast Samuel and Eliza began to devise ways 
and means for spending the morning in the most ‘satisfac- 
tory manner. In the afternoon they were to go with their 
parents to visit an uncie. 

** Let us go and make calls on our friends, and wish 
them a happy new year,” said Eliza. =, 

‘Some of them will not be at home, and some of them 
will not want to see us,” said Samuel. 

* That is true. Susan and Mary will be preparing ‘to 
go to their grandma’s, and Jane will be gettiug ready for 
the company she is to have this afternoon. What shall 
we do?” 

‘“‘IT don’t know. You ask father if we may have the 
horse and sleigh to ride.” y 

“ Father is afraid to trust you with the horse.” 

“‘ He need not be,” he was about to say, but reflection 
came in time to his aid, and he suppressed the disrespect- 
ful remark. 

There was a pause in théir conversation, while both 
were considering in what way they could employ 'the fure- 
noon to the best advantege. Persons never find a thing 
readily, when they look for it in a wrong direction. ‘This 
was the reason why Eliza and Samuel did not readily ‘find 
what they were in search of, the best way of spending the 
morning of the new year. At length it occurred to Eliza, 
to look in a new direction. 

“Pll tell you what it is,” said she, “let us make some 
happy new years’, instead of wishing them,” 

‘* Make some new years! What kind of a machine 
will it take to make them with?’ said Samuel. 

“You don’t know what I mean. Let us go and make 
some people happy, instead of merely wishing them'to be 
happy. Let us ask father and mother to let us carry 
something to old Mrs. Ford, and to the sick boy at the 
Irishman’s house, I don’t know what his name is, and to 
Mr. Fuller’s, and other places.” 

**T don’t know about it.” 

“Oh yes, let us. Consider how happy we are, and:tet 
us make somé poor folks happy for one day, at least.” 

“* Well, sister, you are pretty good at persuading ¢ we 
will try it; but we must be home by noon. I want to#ee 
that old uncle of mine. You must ask father about 'it.” 

They went to their parents. ‘‘ Father,” said Eliza, “we 
have thought of something, which we hope you will like 
to have us do this morning.” 

‘* What is it?” 

“ We should like to have you give us something to take 
to Mrs. Ford, and some other poor folks this morning ; 
that we may give them a happy new year: with something 
more than words. You know you often tell us Wwe are 
happy when we try to make others happy. What doyou 
say to the plan?” 

“It is a very good plan, but I think it can be im- 
proved.” ' 

“* Will father please to tell us how?” bows 

“‘ As I understand it, the gifts are to be at my expense, 
and you are to have only the trouble or pleasure (as you 
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may see fit to regard it) of carrying the things. It would 
be better if you were ta give something yourselves.” 

“ We haven’t anything to give,” said Samuel. 

“Your uncle gave you a quarter of a dollar when he 
was here, I believe; you have that yet?” 

“ Yes, Sir, but I wish to keep that to remember him 
by.” 

i You can keep it if you choose, but I rather think he 
did not design that you should hoard it. It was his ex- 
pectation, and wish, no doubt, that you would make a good 
use of it.” 

“Ii had any other money but that, I would give it.” 
“That is, if you could give with less self-denial than is 
actually necessary, you would give.” 


‘“‘ Father,” said Eliza, “‘ I haven't any money. I wish 
I had, I would give it.” = 
| promised you a new pen-knife to day. Here it is. 


It cost fifty cents. I have no doubt Mr. Field will take 
it back again, if I request it. You may have the knife, 
or you may have the fifty cents. Take time to decide.” 

He handed her the knife. It was a very beautiful pearl 
handle, silver mounted knife. She looked at it, and the 
blood mounted to her temples, as the straggle between 
self-gratification and self-denial took place. The struggle 
was but for a moment. She handed her father the kuife, 
and said, “1 will take the fifty cents if you please.” A 
tear of joy dimmed her father’s eye, as he handed her the 
money. 

“Pll give my quarter, and wish it was a half,’”’ said 
Samuel. 

‘* See that you do it from the heart,” said Mr. Winters, 
“ don’t do it, to please me. The Lord loveth a cheerful 
give on’t give, unless you can give it cheerfully.” 

”" n give it cheerfully, now, sir.” 
y well, I am glad that you can say so.” 


cuapTer III, 


Preparations were now made to execute the amended 
plan of benevolence. Samuel was despatched to the store 
with the seventy-five cents to make certain purchases for 
distribution, while Eliza, aided by her mother, prepared a 
basket of provisions and other articles of comfort which 
were in the house. 

They were soon ready to begin their visits. They first 
went to Mrs. Ford’s. She was an aged widow, who had 
an only daughter who was an idiot. The daughter was 
harmless, but unable to do anything for her mother. She 
required a great deal of care from her mother, but could 
render none in return. They found Mrs. Ford just re- 
covering from a severe attack of illness. She was quite 
destitute of provisions. The signs of joy manifested by 
the poor idiot when a loaf of fine bread, a piece of butter 
and a mince pie were placed on the table, showed that she 
suffered for want of food. The fire was very low. ‘There 
was some wood at the door, but it was uncut. Samuel 
went out, and cut enough to last during the day and eve- 
ning, and brought it in, and told her he would come, or 
send some’ one,to cut the rest of it, the next day. 

‘© was thinking,” said Mrs. Ford, ‘* before you came 
in, how many happy new year’s days I had seen, how 
many I.saw when I was young, and when my husband 
was living, and since J have been a widow ; for the Lord 
has given me a great many happy days since I have been 
a widow; I was thinking that I must make up my mind 
to pass a sorrowful one to-day, for there that poor crea- 
ture was, without anything to eat; she had only a crust 
for break fast.” 

‘* Haven’t you had any breakfast?” said Eliza. 

‘I don’t mind myself, dear child, I said I was thinking 
that I must pass a sorrowful new year’s day. But what, 
then, says I, shall we receive good at the hand of the Lord, 
and not evil. But there was that poor creature before me, 
and for her I felt bad. So 1 knelt down and prayed, and 
while I was yet speaking, you came.” 

“‘ The old lady could say no more from weeping. She 
closed her eyes, and folded her hands, and seemed to be 
employed in mental devotion. 

Eliza left her some tea and sugar in addition to the ar- 
ticles above mentioned, and bade her good day. 

** Good day,” said the old lady, “‘ May the Lord make 
you as happy as he has made me through your kindness.” 

They next went to the Irish family mentioned above, by 
Eliza. : 
| “I. wish you a happy new year,” said she to the mother, 

who sat looking into the fire. 

‘«Thims may be happy, as have wherewith to be hap- 
py,” was the reply, without looking up or noticing who 
had entered. 

“* We came to see how Patrick does, and to bring him 
something.” 

“ Did you, indeed,” said she, rising and looking ear- 
nestly at them, “ and did you think of the poor boy while 
all were wishing you a happy new year?” 

‘‘ Sister did,’ said Samuel, “ and we have come to see 
if we could give him a happy new year.” 

** Patrick, darling,’ said she, going to the box which 
served for a bed, in which he lay, “‘ Patrick, darling, here 
is a fine little gentleman and lady come for to see you. It 
‘will make you well to see them.” 

The sick boy opened his languid eyes, and looked at 
his visitors without speaking. 

“« They have brought you something, darling, to make 
it a happy new year’s day for you.” 

The boy opened his hand. Samuel took from his pock- 
eta fine red covered book, which he had purchased for 
him, and gave it to him. He moved his lips, though no 
sound escaped from them, and began to turn over the 
pages, his eye gathering lustre as he did so. 














** Don’t read, darling, mother will read it to you when 
the lady and gentleman is gone; put it up, now honey.” 


| The boy laid it under his pillow. 


‘ 

“* We have several things in the basket; we should like 
to let you have any of them that will be useful to you or 
him. Here is some tea and sugar; would you like 
some 2” 

“Indeed, my little lady, Patrick is mighty fond of tea, 
as well as myself. Some tea and sugar will almost put 
him on his legs again at once.” 

‘Here are some other things—we thought you would 
like to make something nice for him to day.” ‘ 

“ Blessing on you, and I will go and make it this min 
ute. May you have, 60th of you, many and long happy 
new years.” 

They visited two other suffering families, with similer 
success. Having exhausted their ‘‘ stock in trade,” they 
returned home, well satisfied that the way to have a real 
happy new year, was to strive to make others happy. 
They had spent the morning very pleasantly, and were 
prepared to enjoy with a keener relish, the pleasures of 
the afternoon. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE SNOW-BALLING. 


“ Hurrah! boys! now for a game at snowballing,” said 
William Frost, as he and his companions were coming 
out of the school-room. They were allowed three quar- 
ters of an hour to play in, and there having been a light 
fall of snow during the night, the boys were bent on hav- 
ing a little fun, as they called it, atsnowballing. ‘‘ Come 
Harry,” said William, speaking to a little boy about eight 
years old, who was sitting quietly washing his slate, and 
who was not seemingly desirous of joining his compan- 
ions. ‘ Come,” said he, ‘‘ and snowball with me; it is 
first rate fun making them, and I am quite sure that we 
shal] beat them.’”’ “I do not want to snowball,” said 
Harry, in a manly tone. ‘‘ Mother told me not to play in 
the snow any to day; and if I do not mind her she will be 
grieved,” ‘Fiddle, on your mother,” said William, 
** don’t mind all her whims; if you do, you will never be 
aman, depend upon it. Come, boys, [who will have the 
first throw ; first hit, first wins,” and off Williani started 
to join his companions. ‘“‘ Perhaps, William,” said Har- 
ry, ‘you will be sorry sometime for playing yourself.” 
**T will risk it,’ said William; and at it he went. 

Now, Harry was a good boy, and loved to play very 
much; but he could not enjoy himself in anything that 
his mother had previously forbidden; and it was undoubt- 
edly this knowledge of right and wrong which made Har- 
ry refuse to play with his companiens, whom he very much 
respected. He had always been taught to love and obey 
his parents, and that to disobey them was very wrong; 
therefore he could not do anything knowingly that would 
wound the feelings of his parents. 

It was not long, however, before the cries of some one 
was heard on the common, where the boys were playing. 
Harry hastened to the spot, and there was William crying 
bitterly, and the blood running freely from his nose. The 
cause was evident; some one had thrown a snowball and 
hit him in the face; thus was his joy turned into sorrow. 
As soon as William came to himself, he remembered what 
Harry had said to him, how he might be sorry if he went; 
but it only added to his sufferings. Although he did not 
consider Harry a prophet, yet he saw how truly the words 
he had said to him had been verified. William’s pride 
and self confidence was now subdued. He no longer set 
himself up as a chief among his companions; but rather 
looked to them for an example, especially to Harry, who 
now became his intimate friend. William was never af- 
terwards heard to laugh at Harry, or speak lightly of his 
mother ; but rather advised him to love and obey her. 
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ORIGINAL. 


SEQUEL TO THE LOST TANKARD. 
{Continued from page 119.] 

A friend of Lizzy’s (well acquainted with her disap- 
pointment) in his travels the last summer, called upon the 
Principal of a Classical Institution in New Hampshire, 
and whilst pleasantly discussing the advantages of Educa- 
tion, the following statement was made by the Principal. 

** But for the persevering love of a dear mother, I might 
have continued to this day an ignoramus; my father was 
a drunkard, and a “‘ drunkard’s son,” is the history of my 
life for twelve years. My mother had often said, as she 
pressed me to her heart, “ | must send you toschool,” but 
this blessing had been denied me until my father’s death ; 
at his funeral the first emotions of gladness were felt by 
me, as a relative said, ‘“‘come, live with me, and go to 
school.” I left my mother, who was provided for imme- 
diately, and accompanied my aunt to Portsmouth; here, . 
I was taught to read by my cousin, who said, “‘ Surely, 
this great boy cannot go to school, till he has learned to 
read and write ;”” with untiring zeal she devoted her eve- 
nings to my improvement, and in less than two months she 
introduced me to Mr. P.’s school, where I continued fora 
year, receiving every day, some new pleasure in the ac- 





quisition of knowledge. When my dear aunt was to remove 
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from P. and my home was broken up, with mingled ; 
and sorrow did I return to Ipswich. My ambition tthe. 
become a scholar, and I knew, that it was my mothe . 
wish that I should go to college. I found her in feeble 
health, attending to the wants of an aged grandmother I 
was permitted to remain in the family, and for small ser 
vices, that I could render, the expense of an evening 
school and books was defrayed, for one year; and ¢} 
next three months I attended a course of lectures in Sa. 
lem. I was determined to enter college that curing, 
Many of my relatives were wealthy; but learning he 
despised, and I knew it would be in vain to ask their m 
sistance. Mother and myself talked this over again ioe 
again, and my mind was decided to work my way through 
as many others had done. J wasa favorité with my mand 
mother, but I knew she had but little property in her pone 
possession, and that her imbecile state of mind, rendered 
her unfit, to afford me any assistance. T'wo days remain. 
ed of the time | had fixed before leaving home. I was 
packing my worn and ragged books, my scanty wardrobe 
too, when my mother came to me with a countenance ra. 
diant with such pleasure as i had never before witnessed 
there. ‘* God has blessed us, my son! take this sum of 
money, it will pay all yourexpenses.” ‘ How!” exclaim. 
edI. ‘“ How, my mother!” ‘Thank God and your 
grandmother, my dear boy,” was all her reply. I finished 
my collegiate course, and returned once more to Ipswich 
My grandmother was long since deceased, my dear moth- 
er was on her death bed. After I had been with hera 
few days, | asked how it happened that my grandmother 
had been able to assist me as she had done? she replied 
*«T believe that it was a manifestation of God’s favor to. 
wards you. I had been pleading your cause with Him 
Your grandmother seemed aroused from her usual lethar- 
gy, and enquired for you. I told her what you were doing 
how soon you would leave home, and in what circum. 
stances. She said, *‘ This must not be. I have no mone 
here, but I have jewels; open that desk, and in an old 
silver Tankard you will find enough; take the Tankard 
too, it will all help, and when he leaves his studies, tell 
him to preach the gospel of peace, peace, peace.’ As she 
uttered these words, she fell back on the pillow, resumed 
the same lethargic appearance, and never in any way al- 
luded to the subject again. “I'he next day I took the arti- 
cles to Boston, and procured for them the sum I delivered 
to you.” 

Lizzy’s friend had his curiosity as well as sympa 
and he enquired, “* Had this Tankard an ineorigean 
it? and was your mother’s name S—2”  “ That: was my 
mother’s name, sir, and the ‘Tankard had an inscription 
on it, which would have made it an interesting family rel- 
ic. I felt some desire to repossess it, and learning from 
my mother the name of the Jeweller to whom she had 
taken the articles, I went to Boston and found the shop 
but with different tenants, and not an ancient piece of 
workmanship about it. It was probably melted up for old 
silver; and Lizzy’s friend writes, “So melt away the 
hopes of your childhood, but I would have, most willing- 
ly, all my old silver melted up, if, from the process, such 
sterling worth, and deep heartfelt piety might be produe- 
ed, as I find in this excellent Principal, who is indeed 
your cousin, and the very one you tanght to read: Your 
prayers in his behalf have been answered, and he isa 
preacher of the gospel, most mysteriously aided by your 
means. Would you have it otherwise? would your silver 
Tankard placed upon your parlor table, afford you half 
the pleasure that the fact of your cousin’s usefulness 
does ?” 

With a heart full of gratitude, Lizzy replies, that she 


is satisfied, and more than satisfied. E. 8.7, 
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MATERNAL ANXIETY. 


The following singular incident, so suited to awaken all 
the feelings of a mother’s heart, is copied from a Scottish 
paper : 

‘A mother having left her child, an infant of two years 
of age, to play about the door till she attended some house- 
hold duties, went, when she was disengaged, to look for 
her charge. ‘The urchin could hardly crawl, and she ex- 
pected to find it at the door cheek. There, however, it was 
not, and the mother, in considerable alarm, called on sev- 
eral neighbors to inquire if they had seen her child. No 
one had seen it; and, as a considerable time had now 
elapsed in making enquiries, the anxiety and tears of the 
poor woman became proportionably augmented. Parents 
could only judge of her feelings, when no trace of her child 
could be found. The neighbors kindly assisted in mak- 
ing strict inquisition in every well, pigstye, henroost, or 
out-of-the-way corner, for the wandered weane—he was, 
however, no where to be found, and, as a Jast recourse, 
resolved that the bell man should be sent through the 
town. In the meantime, the mother, in a state bordering 
on distraction, went into her own house, to rumage every 
hole, and bunker, head and cupboard. While thus em- 
ployed, one of her sympathizing friends happened to cast 
her eyes on the gable of a neighboring house, and there, 
with surprise and horror, discovered the lost child perch- 
ed on a ladder, and within a very steps of its top, appa 
rently quiet, and delighted with its state of exaltation. A 
lady endeavored to induce the ambitious mite to come 
down, but no—it shook its head and sat fast. She then 
tried to go up the ladder, but half way up her head grew 
dizzy, and she was obliged to descend without accom- 
plishing her object. The mother was informed by this 
time that her child was found, but her feelings may be 
more easily felt than described, when she saw its danger. 
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The ladder was long enough to reach the eaves of the 
three story house, and within four steps of the top of it 
was the child, holding firmly by one of the — look- 
ing quite complacently on the faces below. With trem- 
bling steps the agitated mother cautiously ascended the 
ladder, but when within ‘arm’s length of the infant, he, as 
if to mock the agony of his parent, clambered up the re- 
maining steps, and straddling across the topmost bar, held 
out his little hands and smiled, as if proud of his daring 
feat. The mother at last folded the object of her fears 
and affections to her fond bosom, and descended with her 

recious burden in safety, shedding tears of gratitude, and 
breathing a heartfelt prayer to that providence which had 
80 preserved her child.” 
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History and Biography. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


Canute AND Epmunp IrRonsiDEs. 


After the death of Ethelred, the Saxons chose for their 
king one of his sons named Edmund, surnamed Jronsides, 
on account of his strength and courage. He was a brave 
man; but the country was so worn out with civil war, 
and divided by factions, that there was little prospect of 
restoring the independence of the Saxons. Several bat- 
tles were fought between him and Canute; when Edmund 
proposed that they should decide the matter by single 
combat; for it was a pity, he said, that so many lives 
should be lost for their ambition. Canute would not agree 
to this; for, as he was a slender, and Ironside was a stout 
man, he should stand no chance in such a contest; but 
he saw it would be wiser and better for them to divide the 
kingdom between them. This proposal was received with 
enthusiasm by both armies; and it was finally agreed that 
Canute should preside over the north, and Edmund over 
the south. But, in about two months after this, Edmund 
died suddenly and mysteriously. It is supposed that he 
was assassinated by order of Canute. 

Canute assembled the Parliament; and by fair prom- 

jses, and perhaps also by working on their fears, he per- 
suaded them to declare that it was Edmund’s wish that he 
should be the guardian of his children, during their infan- 
cy. Although this was evidently false, the Saxon chiefs, 
on the strength of it, took an oa.h of fidelity to Canute, as 
the king of all England; and he in return, swore to be 
just and benevolent, and clasped their hands in token of 
his sincerity. Canute, also, promised not to punish any 
of the Saxons for what they had done before, in their wars 
against him. But the oath had scarcely passed his lips, 
before he began to disregard it; and very soon, the princi- 
pal Saxon chiefs, who had opposed.him, together with the 
relations of Edmund and Ethelred, were banished or put 
todeath. He put forth this savage declaration: ‘ He 
who brings me the head of one of my enemies, shall be 
dearer to me than a brother.” The parliament, on the 
restoration of Ethelred, after the death of Canute’s father, 
had passed a law declaring that no Danish prince should 
ever sit on the throne of England. They now passed a 
similar law, concerning the descendants of Ethelred~ so 
fickle is the popular favor. ‘They declared Edwy, a broth- 
er of Edmynd, an outlaw, and when he was murdered by 
Canute, they sanctioned the act. This Edwy was proba- 
bly popular among the people ; for he was called ‘ King 
of the Peasants ;’’ and this probably excited the jealousy 
of Canute. Edmund and Edward, the two infant sons of 
Edmund Ironside, Canute sent to the King of Sweden, 
with the intimation that he wished them put out of the way; 
but the king of Sweden was too humane to murder inno- 
cent children ; and he sent them to the king of Hungary, 
where they were honorably entertained, and kindly taken 
care of. Edmund, the eldest of these outcast orphans, 
died without children. Edward married a daughter of the 
German Emperor, and had three children, Edgar Athel- 
ing, Christina, and Margaret. Margaret married Malcom, 
king of Scotland. , 

Edward and Alfred, sons of Ethelred and Emma, the 
sister of the Duke of Normandy, for whom the duke de- 
manded of Canute the restoration of the kingdom ; but, 
instead of giving up any part of it to them, he offered to 
marry Emma, the widow of their father; and she, disre- 
garding the rights of her sons, cons:nted. She left her 
sons to the care of strangers, and became the wife of the 
man who had caused the ruin of her first husband. She 
s00n became the mother of another son, and neglected 
and despised her first born. Our readers will doubtless 
be surprised to find so much want of the common feelings 
of humanity, among kings and queens; but, they must 
temember that kings and queens are but men and women, 
and that all the influences by which they are surrounded, 
are calculated to vitiate the character, and promote sel- 
fishness, insincerity, and heartlessness. 

The Saxons were oppressed, under Canute. He ex- 
torted money from them, and his warriors insulted and 
abused them. They, however, willingly enlisted in his 
armies, to carry on his foreign wars. He was king also 
of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway; and he had fighting 
enough to do, to hold so many crowns. In the latter part 
of his reign, however, he was more mild, in his govern- 
ment. He was cheerful and accessible to all his subjects; 

nd took great delight in listening to their national songs, 

adding some ballads of his own composing. This made 
him popular. 

At this time, he professed to be a zealous Christian ; 
and after the fashion of the times, he showed himself a 





friend to monks, a visiter and collector of relics, and a 
founder of churches and monasteries. But he was filled 
with remorse for the innocent blood he had shed, and for 
the other crimes he had committed ; and in the year 1030, 
the 13th of his reign, he determined to make a pilgrimage 
to Rome. He started on his journey to the Holy City, 
with a wallet on his back, and a pilgrim’s staff in his 
hand. On the way, he visited txe most celebrated 
churches, and left presents. It was in this way that, ac- 
cording to the mistaken notions of those dark ages, he 
expected to atone for his sins. He remained some time 
at Rome, in company with other kings; and on his re- 
turn, he purchased a relic, said to,be the arm of St. Au- 
gustine! for which he paid 100 talents of gold, and 100 
talents of silver; a sum equal to about nine millions of 
dollars ; which he presented to the church of Coventry. 

Instead of going home to England, he wrote a letter to 
his people, and went himself to Denmark, to settle his af- 
fairs there. In this letter, he speaks of the advantage 
which his visit to Rome will be to his subjects, and com- 
mands all his officers to administer the affairs of the king- 
dom with justice, not forgetting a strict charge to have all 
the tithes and first fruits and Peter-pence, collected for 
the church. It contains this remarkable passage: ‘‘ Be 
it known to you, all, that | have dedicated my life to God, 
to govern my kingdom with justice, and to observe the 
right in all things. If, in the time that is passed, and in 
the violence and carelessness of youth, I have violated 
justice, it is my intention, by the help of God, to make 
full compensation.” But he could not bring back the 
spirits of those innocent persons, whom he had murdered, 
from the fear that they might disturb his throne. 

There is an interesting and instructive anecdote re- 
specting this king; which, perhaps, some our readers may 
have seen before. When at the height of his power, and 
all things seemed to bend to his lordly will,—disgusted 
with the flatteries of his courtiers, he ordered his throne 
to be placed on the seashore, as the tide was rolling in, 
and thus addressed the waves: ‘‘ Ocean! the land on 
which I sit is mine, and thou art a part of my dominion, 
therefore rise not—obey my commands, nor presume to 
wet the edge of my robe.” He sat some time, as if ex- 
pecting obedience ; but the sea rolled on, and dashed over 
his lordly person. Then, turning to his courtiers, he said, 
‘Confess ye now, how frivolous and vain, is the might of 
an earthly king, compared to that Great Power, who rules 
the elements, and can say unto the ocean, ‘‘ Thus far 
shalt thou go, and no further!” It is said that he imme- 
diately took off his, crown, deposited it in the Cathedral at 
Winchester, and never wore it again. Canute died in the 
year 1035. N. 








Nursery. 








- ORIGINAL. 


THE THREE BIRDS. 


‘* Cousin Mary, please come to the kitchen window, and 
see what is the matter with these little birds; they seem 
to be in great trouble,” said Willie, as he came into the 
room where his cousin sat at work. She laid her sewing 
aside, and followed him to the window. There to be sure, 
were two old birds, and one young one; the old ones 
were flying about, and making a great noise; they seem- 
ed to be trying to persuade the young one to go with them, 
but he being either sick or obstinate, sat on the fence and 
took no notice of them. 

** What will they do?” said Willie, ‘it is time to go 
South. All the other birds have gone, and I saw some 
ice this morning in the road; papa says it will snow be- 
fore night, too, why can’t this foolish bird believe the old 
ones and be off, where it is warmer ?”’ 

‘* Perhaps,”’ said' Mary, “‘ it is sick and cannot go, or it 
may think it knows best, and means to stay north, A 
great many young birds stay in the woods and perish. 
Little boys often think they know better about things than 
their parents do, and suffer for it; don’t you remember last 
winter, John Morse came very near being drowned ? his 
father told him that the ice in the river was not strong 
enough to bear him, but he thought he knew best, and as 
soon as his father had gone to his work, he went to try for 
himself. He ventured too far, the ice gave way and he 
slipped in, and would have been drowned, if Mr. Jones 
had not seen him, and ran to save him; it is safest for 
little boys and birds to believe what their parents say, and 
to do as they bid them.” IL. A. 








Religion. 


ing sun smiled upon them ; the happy birds sang to them ; 
but they drooped still. 

*“* Tree, why art thou always sosad and drooping? Am 
not I kind unto thee?” But it answered not; only as it 
grew on, it drooped lower and lower ; for it was a Weep- 
ing Willow. 

The boy cast seed into the soft garden mould. When 
the time of flowers came, a strong, budding stalk stood 
there, with coarse, serrated leaves. Soon a full red pop- 
py came forth, glorying in its gaudy dress. At its feet 
— a purple violet, which no hand had planted or cher- 
ished. 

It lived lovingly with the mosses, and with the frail 
flowers of the grass, not counting itself more excellent 
than they. 

“Large poppy, why dost thou spread out thy scarlet 
robe so widely, and drink up all the sunbeams from my 
lowly violet ?’’ 

Bat the flaunting flower replied not to him who planted 
it. It even seemed to open its rich mantle still more 
broadly, as though it would have stifled its humble neigh- 
bors. Yet nothing hindered the fragrance of the meek 
violet. 

The little child was troubled, and at the hour of sleep, 
he spake to his mother of the tree that continually wept, 
and of the plant that overshadowed its neighbor. So she 
took him on her knee, and spake so tenderly in his ear, 
that he remembered her words when he became a man. 

‘There are some, who, like the willow, are weepers, 
al] their lives long, though they dwell in pleasant places, 
and the fair skies shine upon them in love. And there are 
others, who, like the poppy that thou reprovest, are 
proud at heart, and despise the humble, whom God re- 
gardeth. 4 

‘Be thou not like them, my gentle child; but keep 
ever in thy breast the sweet spirit of the lowly violet, that 
thou mayst come at last to that blessed place which pride 
cannot enter, and where the sound of weeping is un- 
known.” —Mrs. Sigourney. 
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THE CHILD AT THE TOMB. 


The Brooklyn Eagle found the following eloquent anec- 
dote in the journal of a traveller in the East: 
A little child 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb— 
What should it know of death ? 

At Smyrna, the burial ground of the Armenian, like 
that of the Moslem, is removed a short distance from the 
town, is sprinkled with green trees, and is a favorite re- 
sort, not only with the bereaved, but with those whose 
feelings are not thus darkly overcast. I met there one 
morning a little girl, with a half playful countenance, busy 
blue eye and sunny locks, bearing in one hand a small cup 
of china, in the other a wreath of fresh flowers. Feeling 
a very natural curiosity to know what she could do with 
these bright things in a place that seemed to partake so 
much of sadness, I watched her light motions. Reaching 
a retired grave, covered with a plain marble slab, she 
emptied the seed—which it appeared the cup contained— 
into the slight cavities which had been scooped out in the 
corners of the level tablet, and laid upon its face. 

“‘ And why,” T inquired, ‘my sweet girl, do you put 
seeds in those little bowls there 1” 

“It is to bring the birds here,” she replied, with a half 
wondering look : ‘ they will light on this tree,” pointing 
to the cypress above, “‘ when they have eaten the seed, 
and sing.” 

‘To whom do they sing?’ I asked, “ to you, or to: 
each other ?” 

“Oh, no!” she quickly replied, ‘‘to my sister—she 
sleeps here.” 

‘* But your sister is dead.” 

‘Oh, yes, sir! but she hears all the birds sing.” 

“* Well, if she does hear the birds sing, she cannot see 
the wreath of flowers.” 

‘But she knows I put it there; I told her before they 
took her away from our house, I would come and see her 
every morning.” 

. “ You must,” I continued, “ have loved that sister very 
much, but you will never talk with her any more—never 
see her again.” 

“Yes, sir,” she replied, with a brightened look, “I 
shall see her in heaven.” 

“* But she has gone there, already, I trust.” 

“No; she stops under this tree until they bring me 
here, and then we are going to heaven together.” 











THE WILLOW, POPPY, AND VIOLET. 


A child held in his hand a slight, leafless bough. It 
was like a supple, green wand. But it had been newly 
cut from the parent stock, and life stirred in its little 
heart. 

He sought out a sheltered spot, and planted it in the 
moist earth. Often did he visit it, and when the rains of 
summer were withheld, he watered it at the cool sunset. 

The sap, which is the blood of plants, began to flow 
freely through its tender vessels. A tiny root, like a 
thread, crept downward, and around the head was a burst- 
ing forth of faint green leaves. 

Seasons passed over it, and it became a tree. Its slen- 
der branches drooped downward tothe earth, The cheer- 





Benevolence. 








SOMETHING WORTHY OF NOTICE. 


When I was in Berlin, I went into the public prison, 
and visited every part of the establishment. At last I was 
introduced to a very large hall, which was fall of children, 
with their books and teachers, and having the appearance 
of a Prussian school room. ‘‘ What!” said I, ‘is it pos- 
sible that all these children are imprisoned here for 
crime?” ‘Oh no,” said my conductor, smiling at my 
simplicity, ‘‘ but if a parent is imprisoned for crime, and 
on that account his children are left destitute of the means 
of education, and are likely to grow up in ignorance and 
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crime, the government places them here, and maintains 
and educates them for useful employment. This was a 
new idea to me. I know not that it has ever been sug- 
gested in the United States; but surely it is the duty of 
the government, as well as its highest interest, when aman 
is paying the penalties of his crimes in a public priscn, to 
see that his unoffending children are not left to suffer and 
inherit their father's vices. Surely it would be better for 
the child, and cheaper as well as better for the state. Let 
it not be supposed that a man will go to prison for the 
sake of leauing his children to be taken care of—for those 
who go to prison usually have little regard for their chil- 
dren. I{ they had, the discipline of the Berlin prison 
would soon sicken them of such a bargain. 


[Prof. Stowe’s Report. 








Editorial. 
“SENDING WORD TO HEAVEN. 


BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 


“ Mrs. Bentley is almost gone,” said Mr. Ransom, as he en- ' 


tered the room where his wife, and little daughter Sarah was 
waiting tea for him. 

“ Where is she going, Papa?” said Sarah, who did not know 
that Mrs, Bentley had been very ill, and that Mr. Ransom allud- 
ed to her death, when he spoke of her departure. 

“She is going to heaven,” said her father, in a very tender 
and solemn tone of voice. Surah was silent fora little while, 
and ner countenance showed that she was engaged in earnest 
thought At length she said, “If she is going to heaven, can't 
I reed to sister Mary ?” 

Mr. and Mrs. Ransom were so much affected by this singular 


, now looking right at me. How can I then do this naughty thing, 





, and the Yellow Juckets. The above picture represents a boy re- 


question, that for some time they could not speak, Sister Mary | 


had died two years before. She was a lovely child, and for 
some time before her death, she gave comfurtable evidence that 
she was a child of God. She was but eight years old when she 
died. Sarah was now not quite seven. Of course, she was 
about five years old when her sister died. She remembered her, 
for she was very kind to her when alive; and then her parents 


meet her there. 

Sarah did not understand why her question was not answered, 
#o she repeated it. 

“My dear,” said her father, “I meant that Mrs. Bentley was 
dying ; she is a godly woman, her soul will go to heaven. But 
so far as we know, she can carry no message from us toany one 
there.” 

“If she goes to heaven, won’t she see sister ?” 

“ As we trust your sister is in heaven, it is probable they will 
meet: I think we may aluost say it is certain they will meet, 
and will know each other. Mary used to love Mrs. Bentley very 
much when she was here. She will no doubt rejoice to see her 
there.” 

* They will talk together, will they not?” 

“They cannot talk in the way in which we talk, for their 
bodies, you know, are not in heaven. In what way spirits con- 
verse, we cannot know, but that they can communicate with one 
another in sume way, is certain.” 


doing, can’t she ?” 


in heaven, except what the Bible tells us: In respect to this 
matter, the Bible is silent. But suppose she can teli Mary what 
we are doing, what would she have to tell her about you?” 

“| don’t know, sir.” j 

“ What do you suppose she would be most interested to know 
concerning you ?” 

“J don’t know, sir.” 

“Think. I guess you can tell.” 

“I guess she would want to hear I was good.” 

“ Well, what will Mrs. Bentley have to tell her about it.” 

“ She can’t tell her I am very good vet.” 

“ You are naughty, sometimes ; would you not be sorry to have 
her tell sister about it?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ Why 2” 

“She would be afraid I wouldn’t come to heaven when I die. 
I should be.ashamed to have her know how naughty I have been. 
When she was alive, and I was only a little girl, I used to feel 
ashamed to have her know when I had done wrong.” 

“If you were sure, she saw you every time you act improper- 
ly, would it lead you to act differently ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ If you were sure, every time you are cross and unkind, and 
disobedient, that the spirit of your departed sister was standing 
by your side, and witnessing all that you do, would it make any 
difference with you ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I know it would.” 

“Now, my dear, it is quite possible that this is the case. It 
is quite possible that your sister's spirit is permitted to attend 
you. We read of guardian angels. It is quite possible that our 
departed friends may be appointed to act as our guardian an- 
gels. It may be that Mary's spirit may now be in this room.” 

Little Sarah was almost frightened at the last remark, and 
looked round the room as though she would see if she were 
there. 

«If she is here, you would not expect tosee her. A spirit is 
invisible. The fact that she may be here, and may attend us, 


, were too quick for him, for as soon as the hive was turned over, 
often spoke of her as in heaven, and urged Surah to prepare to | 





meer 





' a story, will “ hold on” to the end, and is insensibly induced to 
“ Mrs. Bentley can tell Mary how we are, and what we are | approve the right and condemn the wrong. Religion is clothed 
: in its native beauty, and vice is exhibited in its hideous deformi- 


“ Perhaps she can: We know nothing about what takes place «ty, Prof. Alden’s books are valuable and safe additions to Sab- 


; columns of the Youth’s Companion, and our readers can form 


should make ns careful to have our conduct such, as we should 


be willing to have her witness.” 

* But if she is in heaven, she can’t be here,” said Sarah. 

“Tt is true, that she cannot be in two places at the same time, 
but God may permit her to come here, may direct her to do so. 
There is nothing said about it in the Bible, and hence we donot 
know anything about it. Remember, I only said, it was possi- 
ble that this might be the case. But one thing is certain. It 
is certain that the Great God is close by you, and sees you 
whenever you do wrong. Surely, that should influence you far 
more than the presence of your sister. Try to remember that, 
in tine tocome. The next time that you are tempted to do 
wrong, say to yourself, “God is all around me, and his eye is 


and sin against Him ?” 
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A DUEL WITH BLACK JACKET. 


Last week we gave an account of a war between some boys 





treating from an attack which he made upon the Black Jackets. 
This boy was very fond of honey; and having ascertained that 
it came from the bee-hive in his tather’s orchard, he being of a 
selfish disposition, determined to go alone, and get the honey, 
hide it away, and have it all to himself. He concluded that the 
best way was, to turn over the hive, snatch up the honey-comb, 
and run away with it, before the bees got out. But the bees 


the bees were out, and before he could get at the honey, they 
were driving their little swords into his face and hands in such 
numbers that he was obliged to run and scream with pain. The 
noise brought the family all out, to see what the matter was; 
and thus his wickedness was at once punished and exposed, 
while he missed of his object in getting the honey. 

Thus it is generally with those who attempt to defraud or in- 
jure others, they only injure themselves, and find that the “ways 
of transgréssors are hard.” 


WRITERS OF JUVENILE BOOKS. 

It is a rare talent to be able to write a book that will at once 
interest and instruct the young mind. “ Peter Parley” was an 
amusing writer—the Abbots excelled in moral influence—and a 
more recent author of Juvenile books, (Professor ALDEN) we 
think has infused into his publications a moral and religivus in- 
fluence, far exceeding any works of this kind, that we have 
seen. The young reader is captivated, at the commencement of 


bath School Libraries—and we are glad to hear that they will 
always be found in Boston, at B. Perkins, book store, No. 100 
Washington Street. Prof. Alden is a regular contributor to the 


their own opinion from what they have read. See the first and 
last pages of this paper. 





Dickinson's Boston Aumanack, for 1847, is just out of 
press. Beautiful as ever, and peculiar as containing plans of all 
the Rail Roads diverging from Boston, and descriptions of the 
towns through which the roads pass. 


Littte Henry, THE Storen Cuitp: A Narrative of Fact, by 
the late Rev. Timothy Flint. Boston; Published by John Put- 
nam, No. 81 Cornhill. 

This Narrative was written several years since, soon afler the 
incidents occurred. Its appearance at this time, it is believed 
will be acceptable to the public, and its pages perused with in- 
terest and profit. The narrative being interspersed with appro- 
priate religious reflections, will be found well adapted for Juve- 
nile and Sabbath Schvol Libraries. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Haverhill, Ms. Dec. 14th, 1846. 
Mr. Wiis. Dear Sir, I am a little girl. ten years old. Pre- 
vious to the year which is now about to close, J took tle ———; 
this year I have taken the Youth’s Companion, and have fuund it 
to be both interesting and itistructive ; and I have a little sister 
Ellen, five years younger than myself, who is just beginning to 
read, and be interested in the stories in my little Companion; 
and we have a good kind father who is always willing to furnish 
us with every means of acquiring useful and interesting knowl- 
edge; and he has given me a dollar to enclose in this letter; and 
I wish you to send as formerly your valuable little paper to M. 
W. B. of Haverhill. 
I wish you Sir, a happy new year, and many years of pros- 
perity and success to the Youth’s Companion. 
Yours with respect, 





M. W. B. 
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A Savine Reticron.—Depend upon it, unless your common 
life is made part of your religion, your religion will never sanc- 


— Dariety. 





HONESTY. 
Boys placed in circumstances of temptation cannot be too 
deeply impressed with the conviction, that “ honesty is the best 
policy ;” that is to say, that in the long ran they will make more 
by bemg honest, than by taking that which is not their owp, 
The following is a case in point: A nobleman travelling jp 
Scotland, a number of years ago, was asked for his alins in the 
High Street of Edinburg, by a little ragged boy. He said he 
had no change: upon which the boy offered to procure it. Hig 
lordship, in order to get rid of his importunity, gave him a piece 
of silver, which the boy ccircewing was to be changed, ran off 
for the purpose. On his return, not finding his benefactor, whom 
he expected to wait, he watched for severa! days in the place 
where he had received the money. At length the nobleman ha 
pened aguin to pass that way ; the boy accosted him, aud put the 
change he had procured into his hand, counting it with great ex. 
actness. His lordship was so pleased with the boy’s honesty, 


that he placed him at school, with the assurance of providing 
for him. 
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A PAINFUL SIGHT. 

Walking out not long since, we passed a group of litile girls 
two or three of whom were quite offended. Their displeasure 
manifested itself in angry looks, provoking words, and, what ig 
fur more wicked and unlovely, in firing rocks and hard pieces of 
earth at one another. It is sad tosee little boys engaged in such 
disgraceful business; but O, how much more sad, how puinful 
to see little girls, whose nature, when not perverted, is affection 
and tenderness, shamelessly fighting, and doing all they can to 
insult and injure each other. 

Little girls that conduct in this manner, are probably not mem- 
bers of the Sabbath School, and it is to be feared they have not 
been well brought up; and itis certain they will never be thought 
much of, unless they soon reform.— Myrtle. 





DO GOOD BY THE WAY. 

Human life is an arrow sped from the bow. It is brief asa 
meteors glance, and hasteth away like the swift ships. Le who 
would improve it as it flies, and do well the work of life, must 
work while it is day, and do good while he has the opportunity, 
Wait not for to-morrow—but as God shall give the oppurtunity, 
toil, give, pray, bless, and be blessed, for the night cometh, in 
which no mun can work; and in the grave whither thou hasten- 
est, there is neither work, nor device, nor knowledge. 


A GOOD FOUNDATION. 

It is a very pleasant thing, when surveying our defects of con- 
duct and character, if we can enjoy the satisfaction of the owner 
of a well built house in sad want of repair, when he puts in his 
pocket the cellar key, and says, * One thing I know, THE Foun- 
DATION IS ALL RIGHT.” 


FLYING DOGS. 
“Pa, is dogs got wings 2” 
“ Wings? No, child! don’t you know better than that” 


_“* Why, pa, this ’ere paper says a big dog flew at a man and 
bit him. So, I guess dogs is zot wings, too.” 


Poctrp. 
BEWARE OF CARELESS WORDS. 


Beware, beware of careless words, 

They have a fearful power, \ 
And jur upon the spirit’s chords, 

Through many a weary hour. 














Thongh not designed to give us pain, 
Though but at random spoken; 

Remembrance brings them back again, 
The past’s most bitter token, 


They haunt us through the toilsome day, 
And through the lonely night, 

And rise to cloud the spirit’s ray, 
When all beside is bright. 


Though from the mind, and with the breath 
Which gave them, they have flown, 

Yet wormwood, gall, and even death, 
May dwell in every tone. 


And burning tears can well attest, 
A sentence lightly framed, 

May linger, cankering in the breast, 
At which it first was aiined. | 

O, could my prayer indeed be heard,— 
Might I the past live o’er, 

I'd guard against a careless word, 


E’en though I spoke no more. [Worcester Gaz. 


LESSONS FOR SABBATH SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
I 


You must not steal, you must not cheat, 
Nor in your actions use deceit. 

i. 
You must not lie, nor swear, nor fight, 
But you must pray morn, noon, and night 





To righteous words and works be true, 4 
For God the Jupce sees all we do. 
Iv. 
Your sincere thanks to God declare, 
For al) you eat, and drink, and wear. 


vi 
Now, in the days of youth im 
To God thy young and tender betel 


Vi. 
Read the blest Bible day by day, 
It points to heaven, and shows the way.—S. S. Ade. 














tify your common life. | 


=—_ 


TERMS OF THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A single copy, $1 a year in advance. 
“ “ “ 


Six copies for $5 >ig 
25 copies, 80 cents per copy a le =o 
50 do. 75 do. - es a3 
100 do. 50 do. « ® 2s 











